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as Rostand, speaking for the Great Unconquered, asks
those who surrender.
Marmont's act had cut the ground from under the
commissioners' feet; but something might still be saved,
and at six o'clock they took coach for the Rue St.
Florentin where Talleyrand, now President of the Senate,
was entertaining the Tsar.
It had gone nine before they were admitted to Alexander
who seemed, on the face of things, to support their
mission. Ney emphasized the chances of civil war if
Napoleon's condition should be refused, and the Bour-
bons returned to the country. Then, not dissatisfied at
the promise of events, he left with Marmont for his own
house, having arranged to continue the talk next
morning.
Meanwhile things had taken a decisive turn at Mar-
mont's camp, during his absence. His second-in-
command, General Souham, alarmed at the thought of
their negotiations becoming public, had, on his own
responsibility, marshalled the corps and led it to the
Allied position.
Ney was breakfasting with his 'wife and Marmont when
the latter explained how news of this had reached him
during the night. CI would give my right arm to have
prevented it,' he told them.
*Your arm! Your head would not be enough,' was
Ney's rejoinder.
It was plain that every hope of coming to terms with
the Allies wTas now ended, and at nine o'clock, when the
commissioners renewed their visit, the King of Prussia
announced this finding of the diplomatic council :
'Events no longer permit the Powers to treat with the
Emperor Napoleon. The wishes of France for the return
of the ancient sovereigns are manifest on all sides.'
It was not in Ney to nurse an illusion, or trifle with
reality. His mind was cast for essential, single issues, a
straight road and a definite horizon. Such men are
baffled by alternatives, by confessing a principle that